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truth, nay, "must even have a considerable mixture
of truth in them." A natural philosopher has an
analogous advantage over the speculator in ethics.
The vortices of Deseartes passed for nearly a century
as a most satisfactory account of the revolutions of
heavenly bodies, though they neither existed nor
could possibly exist, and though if they did exist
they could not produce such effects as were ascribed
to them. But the moral philosopher is no better off
than the parish liar. He is giving an account of
things that are constantly before us, around us, and
within us. " Though here, too, like indolent masters
who put their trust in a steward that deceives them,
we are very liable to be imposed upon, yet we are
incapable of passing any account which does not
preserve some little regard to the truth."

In describing those systems which make virtue consist
in propriety, Smith displays a profound knowledge of
Plato, Aristotle, and the later schools of Greek
philosophy. His admiration of Zeno and Epictetus is
almost unbounded, especially when he contemplates
their confident opinion that a man should always be
able to support worldly misfortunes. " They endeavour
to point out the comforts which a man might still
enjoy when reduced to poverty, when driven into
banishment, when exposed to the injustice of popular
clamour, when labouring under blindness, deafness, in
the extremity of old age, upon the approach of death."
He holds that the few fragments which have been
preserved of this philosophy are among the most
instructive remains of antiquity. "The spirit and
manhood of their doctrines make a wonderful contrast
with the desponding, plaintive, and whining tone of